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to Ms own, Hhat they were unanimous throughout,
that two of them were still administering justice in India,
namely, Chambers who succeeded him, and 2 Hyde who
held office till he died in 1796, that he had no motive
for partiality which was not common to all. It ajso
appeared from Farcer's evidence, given between Impey's
defence and Sir Gilbert Elliot's accusation, that Impey
took a less prominent part in the matter than Lemaistre
and Hyde, who committed Nuncomar, and who, according^
to Farrer's evidence, asked most of the questions which
were asked of Nuncomar's witnesses. It is true that
Impey summed up the evidence, but each or any one
of them might also have summed up if they thought
it necessary, and by their silence they acquiesced in what
he said.

To all this Sir Gilbert Elliot replied3 that he never
heard that an accomplice could plead in his defence the
impunity of others, that " Mr. Paley, in his Chapter of
" Crimes and Punishments, says that if crimes are com-
" mitted by a gang it is proper to separate in the punish-
"ment the ringleader from his followers," that in many
respects Impey was a ringleader, and that in his opinion
" the punishment of the Chief Justice alone will answer
"all the ends of justice." This would have been to the
purpose if Impey's argument had been that it was unjust
that he alone should be singled out for punishment from
four persons equally guilty, but it is irrelevant to the
argument that it was morally impossible that Hastings
should have conspired, not only with him, but with three

1  An alleged exception to this unanimity I pass over here to discuss
it below.

2  Lemaistre died in November, 1777, Hyde in July, 1796, Chambers
in 1803 (Echoes of Old Calcutta, 71).

3  Parl Hist, xxvii. 383-384.